THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE

The Reform Act of 1832 not only marked the change, it made it
more emphatic. With the almost complete extinction of the * rotten
boroughs' (not entirely complete, as the Churchill borough of Wood-
stock showed1), 'influence' became much less important and candidates
began appealing on a policy. Sir Robert Peel's Tamworth manifesto of
1834 showed that Governments must in future appeal to opinion. His
accession to office in 1841 demonstrated that opinion could change
Governments. Sir Robert Peel was, in the strictest sense, the first of
the modern Prime Ministers, and, it has been said, 'the model of all
Prime Ministers'.2

The changes were not equally obvious to all. Lord George Bentinck,
the leader of the Protectionists after their defection from Peel's Govern-
ment, 'thought that the Constitution of this country required that we
should consider what is best for the general good of the country; and
that it was not for us to be taught by the constituencies what is best for
the interest of the country'.3 But Disraeli, the apostle of the new age,
thought otherwise: 'No one knew better than Sir Robert Peel that,
without parliamentary connection, that parliamentary government
which he so much admired would be intolerable; it would be at the
same time the weakest and the most corrupt in the world.'4 It would
be not only weak, but impossible. The Government rests upon its party
support in the House of Commons. Disraeli's criticism of Peel was
that he ' seems never to have been conscious that the first duty of an
English minister is to be faithful to his party, and that good and honour-
able government is not only consistent with that tie, but is in reality
mainly dependent on its sacred observance '.5 The statesman's authority
rests on his party because his party has successfully appealed to the
people. The party supports a policy; the democratic system implies an
appeal to the people by contending parties supporting different policies.

Democratic government thus demands not only a parliamentary
majority but also a parliamentary minority. The minority attacks the
Government because it denies the principles of its policy. The Opposi-

1 After 1832 there were thirty boroughs with less than 300 electors, seventy-two with
less than 500, and 132 with less than one thousand: Seymour, Electoral Reform In England
and WaleS) p. 78.
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